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Some Emerging Distinctions in Character 
Education 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE, 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
EUGENE, OREGON. 


quences FH ARACTER education is not something differ- 
ent from education in general; nor is it a sub- 
division of education. Rather it is an emphasis, 
a philosophy, a way of looking at education. 

It is rather important that we hold clearly 
in mind the fact that we are not dealing with a 
separate branch of information or training, but 
with a spirit, a point of view, an attitude to- 
ward education. 

An analysis of the literature of the past five years, includ- 
ing both books and periodical literature, general and profes- 
sional, reveals three distinctive trends: 

1. The most conspicuous movement is the scientific study 
of education. This trend is most obvious in the field of tests 
and measurements. A thorough and scientific study has been 
made of every subject in the curriculum, and of every aspect 
of mental life. An elaborate technique has been developed. 
This same scientific spirit has been carried into every phase 
of school work. Education, as well as psychology, is fast 
escaping its former stigma of being classed as philosophy. 

2. A second movement has to do with method. It is the 
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shift from the formal to the functional. The outstanding ex- 
pression of this trend is the project principle. This tendency 
has been somewhat eclipsed by the scientific movement; yet 
it has fundamentally influenced the classroom teacher and 
remarkably improved the fortunes of thousands of pupils. 
Had the efforts to relate school tasks to the life of the pupil 
during the past decade been made at a time of greater quiet 
in other fields, they would have been looked upon as nothing 
short of epochal. 

3. The third distinct tendency has been the stress on the 
character output of the schools. I have mentioned the other 
two trends in order to refer to the third in its historical set- 
ting. In so far as the scientific trend was carrying a mechan- 
istic psychology and a materialistic philosophy into education, 
this emphasis upon moral outcomes has involved a protest 
against the momentary product of the scientific trend. Essen- 
tially, however, the moral education movement represents an 
attempt to increase the stress upon the character-building 
influence which the school may exert, utilizing all the scien- 
tific facts and methods available for that end. 

First, then, let me mention that the literature emphasizing 
the spiritual values in education is rapidly increasing.! 

The general education journals are devoting increasing 
space to problems of character; while popular magazines are 
invading the field of education in a growing demand that the 
schools live up to their opportunity. 

The proceedings of various organizations, and especially 
the N. E. A., reveal a similar growing interest in the spiritual 
values which the schools may conserve, both in the relative 
time given to ethical problems on its convention programs 
and in the more important feature, the studies made by com- 
missions. 


1 U. S. Educational bulletin, 1926, No. 7. Character Education. Report of 
N. EB. A. commission on character education. Excellently selected bibliogra- 
phies on several phases of the problem, 

U. S. library leaflet, No. 30, Jan. 1925. References on Education for Citl- 
zenship. 

U. S. library leaflet. No. 31, Mar. 1925. References on Student Self-govern- 
ment and the Honor System. 
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Significant, also, is the place given to character values in 
recent statements of aim by various leaders. The N. E. A. 
commission, in its widely known report, Cardinal Principles, 
lists character as the most important of the seven general 
objectives named, stating: “In a democratic society ethical 
character becomes paramount among the objectives of the sec- 
ondary school.” A separate report is prepared by the com- 
mission on the special topic, “Moral Values in Secondary 
Education.’’* 

The central association of colleges and high schools simi- 
larly listed character as the first consideration. 

H. B. Wilson of Berkeley proposes a chart of aims in which 
he includes morality as the supreme value. Henry Newman 
of New York puts character above all other objectives. S. C. 
Parker’s books list goodwill as vital to the success of all other 
abilities. Charters prefaces his work on method by a similar 
statement. A long list of other names might be added to 
the array of those who place character first among educa- 
tional aims,—Bobbitt, Dewey, Horn, Lull, Snedden, Starbuck, 
and literally hundreds more. 

In the face of this exhibit it might reasonably be asked: 
Why attempt to deal with the problem of moral education 
separately? If the leading educators accept character as of 
paramount importance, why not be content to join in a gen- 
eral effort to improve the whole tone of education? 

The reply, which is coming in from all quarters with in- 
creasing emphasis, is this: the acceptance of an objective 
does not assure its attainment.* In fact, the very educators 
who accept character as the aim of education propose cur- 
ricula which makes little provision for the very objective they 
emphasize most. The rising aims of education give encour- 
agement; but progress can be attained only as means and 
methods are definitely adapted to those ends. 

Before a curriculum at all adequate to the need can be 

2 U. S. Educational bulletin, 1918, No. 35. 


3 U. S. Educational bulletin, 1917, No. 51. 
4 See Athearn, W. S.: Character Building in a Democracy, Macmillan, 1924. 
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developed, the aim here emphasized must be analyzed, just 
as the more immediate aims have been analyzed, e.g., by 
Bobbitt.® 

Character and citizenship are objectives too vague to serve 
the scientific curriculum maker. He must know what char- 
acter is made of, bit by bit, down to the third decimal place; 
just as the teacher of typing knows the 101 particular skills 
involved in efficient typing. He can then determine the situ- 
ations and stimulations which will favor these particular in- 
gredients of character. When these are combined over a 
period of years the haloed objective, character, will begin to 
take shape out of the habits and interests and attitudes and 
judgments and ideals that have been developed.* 

Meanwhile, however, such steps as can be even dimly seen 
should be taken to enrich the ethical content of the curricu- 
lum. At present even in the most progressive courses of 
study, there is little to assure moral improvement. The 
teacher may, if so inclined, give interpretations and employ 
methods by which the moral values of curriculum materials 
will be brought out. That, however, is to the credit of the 
teacher, not of the course of study. Lacking resourcefulness 
a teacher would find little to compel or even encourage moral 
outcome. 

The urgent need is for such an emphasis—over-emphasis if 
necessary—upon character as the goal of education as will 
quickly secure a further revision of courses of study and meth- 
ods in keeping with so worthy an aim.? It ought to be im- 
possible for teachers to say what so many have recently said: 
“We believe in moral education, but we don’t know how to go 
about it.” The curriculum should be rich in materials which 
will make it easy for a teacher to see “how to go about” char- 
acter education. 

More important still, teacher training should include a 

5 How to Make a Curriculum. 


6 See Iowa Studies in Character No. 3, Measurement of Character Factors. 


7 For stimulating statement of this need, and very helpful concrete sugges- 
tions, see Neumann: Education for Moral Growth, Appleton, 1923; and Sharp: 
Education for Character, Bobbs Merril, 1917. 
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comprehensive mastery of those principles of psychology and 
sociology which have a bearing upon the training of attitudes 
and ideals, and at least enough of concrete suggestions to blaze 
the trail into a fuller program of application of the general 
principles. 

This need in teacher-training classes is receiving more 
urgent and more frequent emphasis. The N. E. A. commis- 
sion on character education, reporting within the current 
year,® urges that “there is need that the teachers be trained 
in both the theory and the application of modern ethics. It 
is an essential part of the professional equipment of the 
teacher.” 

In order to meet at all adequately the need for methods 
favoring moral development, something more than scattered 
suggestions are necessary. Among replies from some fifty 
school systems to the question, “What methods are con- 
sciously employed for moral training?” only three revealed 
any program. In all the rest of the schools that responded, 
incidental use was made of athletic sports, social studies and 
literature; and of these, in most cases, only one method was 
used in each particular school. Not incidental methods, but 
a well-balanced and inclusive program is needed for so urgent 
an aim as the character of pupils. 

The curriculum is simply a set of experiences intended to 
arouse the pupil to activity favoring the development of skills, 
judgments and attitudes which will be of service in meeting 
life’s complex experiences. Much curriculum material is 
chosen with a view to conventional demands; much directly 
or indirectly with a view to economic success. Very little 
is selected with a view to challenging specific moral decisions 
or setting up definite ideals. Such as is present is too largely 
hortatory. This is perfectly natural in a system where the 
standard of success is the passing of a memory test. Char- 
acter is differently tested, and differently stimulated. Real 
situations, actual choices, social crises, are the experiences 


8 U. S. Ed. bulletin, 1926, No. 7. See note 1. 
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that compel moral decisions and foster moral growth. This 
must be the nature of the curriculum material on which chief 
dependence is placed. In this type of situation the method is 
an integral part of the material. Identical plans of student 
government may be invitations to disorder or challenges to 
the finest democracy, according to the way in which the re 
sponsibility is handed over,—that is, according to the method 
used. 

Successful method requires a clearer understanding of the 
development of individual morality than is usually made pos- 
sible in a teacher-training course. Sociology contributes to 
such equipment in so far as it reveals: (1) the laws of modi- 
fication of instinctive responses; (2) the laws of reflective 
thinking; and (3) the interaction of reflection and the feel- 
ings.® This last phase is at present least clearly understood 
and most frequently slighted. Blunders in discipline and stu- 
dent management are commonly traceable to this failure. 

In a case of discipline which has now become classic, 
Charles E. Raugh asked the ringleader of the school gang 
these two questions. (1) What harm did your conduct do? 
(2) What are you going to do about it? The first helped to 
clarify the boy’s judgment; to reveal the relations of cause 
and effect. This was intellectual. The second helped to 
clarify his attitude; to reveal to him how he felt toward the 
school, and how he ought to have felt. This was purely in the 
realm of the feelings. 


Attitudes and judgments represent different functions of 
mind. Some misconduct is due predominantly to bad judg- 
ments; some to bad attitudes. Failure to distinguish these 
primary elements in choice is certain to result in bungling. 
Every teacher should be clearly conscious of the distinction 
between attitudes and judgments in any choice; should be 
auick to detect the relative place of each, and to know whether 
the first step needed is instruction or motivation. 

The fundamental laws of learning hold true in moral devel- 


9 Martin: Formative Factors in Character. Longmans, 1925. 
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opment; but the law of effect, involving feeling reactions, is 
more significant than in memory and drill. Imagination like- 
wise yields more significant results in moral choice and moral 
ideal than it does in mastering facts. Imitation, with its con- 
flict against imagination, needs to be understood; as does the 
subtle process of sublimination, and the powerful force of 
approbation. In emphasizing the moral outcomes of educa- 
tion as in no other emphasis, is the importance of self-expres- 
sion discovered.'° “There is no impression without expres- 
sion.” If this is true in mastering the skills of arithmetic or 
the knowledge of geography, how much more inescapably true 
is it in the adjustment of conduct. Every type of self-activity 
which has proved stimulating and helpful toward the momen- 
tary success of the school is augmented many fold in signifi- 
cance when the issue of moral character becomes dominant. 

While the most important and most neglected phase of 
character education is this training of habits, attitudes, and 
ideals, there is also a need for definite instruction,—the inter- 
pretation of experience in terms of future consequences, the 
cultivation of moral judgments, the encouragement of moral 
thoughtfulness.!! 

If approached in terms of vital problems of the pupils them- 
selves, moral instructiom»may be made functional rather than 
formal and lifeless. When so approached there is growing 
evidence of value in specific study of ethical principles during 
the elementary and high school periods. 

On this question there is still wide variety of opinion. The 
trend is strongly away from the early advice of Palmer 
against any direct instruction in the field of morals, toward 
some systematic program of judgment training to supplement 
the more vital program of habit and attitude training. 

Here, as at no other point, it is apparent that knowledge is 
only directive. The feelings alone—as seen in attitudes, in- 
terests, prejudices, tastes, and ideals—are dynamic. Train- 


10 Coe: Law and Freedom. University of Chicago Press, 1924. 


11 U. S. Ed. bulletin, 1917, No. 51, Moral Values in Secondary Education. 
Neumann: Education for Moral Growth. Ch. XII. 
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ing is needed to produce good will; but judgments are neces- 
sary to direct it wisely. The rudder of knowledge cannot 
drive the ship; the feelings must furnish the motive power; 
yet the voyage would be altogether disastrous without the 
rudder. It is of some advantage to know what furnishes the 
motive power, and what gives direction. . 

Discipline is the most comprehensive phase of character 
education, because the most personal. It involves every prin- 
ciple of training and instruction, and exacts the most rigid 
perfection of method.'!2 Discipline, to be educative, must not 
be mere suppression. The policeman is frequently needed, 
even in the schoolroom. Only he must remember that while 
he is a policeman he is not an educator. Discipline aims to 
interpret the immediate experience of a pupil in term of all 
the judgments and all the ideals of attitude which come within 
his experience, in terms of present and future conduct; to 
impress conduct values; and to motivate self-control in moral 
crises. The goal is obedience to the ideal of the group, and 
the progressive expansion of the group. 

When discipline is raised to this level it will include the 
interpretation of good choices and good conduct, as well as 
bad choices and bad conduct; and will lead to self-control 
guided by intelligent goodwill. 

The unity of the group will be assured; and the teacher 
will be a part of the democracy represented in the group. 

Briefly stated, there is a growing tendency to increase the 
emphasis upon the character output of the schools. While 
the aims are rising they will still remain vague. They need 
analysis. The curriculum needs fundamental revision. Sit- 
uations need to be selected with a view of stimulating the 
habits, attitudes and judgments which constitute character. 
The nature of morality and laws of attitude training should 
be taught to all prospective teachers; especial emphasis should 
be given to imitation, imagination, approbation, social con- 

12 Smith, W. R.: Constructive School Discipline. American Book Co., 1924. 


For helpful treatment of concrete cases see Sayles: Problem Child in School. 
Joint committee on methods of preventing delinquency. 
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trol, sublimination, and the direction of all social instincts. 
The discipline of attitudes and tastes, which is designated as 
moral training, should be distinguished in nature and purpose 
from the cultivation of judgments and standards, or moral 
instruction; and each should be provided at every point 
throughout the entire school program. Discipline is the effort 
to interpret to each individual the meaning of his own con- 
duct in terms of his future character, happiness and influ- 
ence, and is the teacher’s greatest opportunity for influencing 





Character 


Many men are moulded so 
That their actions hardly show 
Any will their own. 

Easier to follow style,— 
Fasier, and less a trial 

Than to stand alone. 


Do not swing with every sway 
Though all jeering mankind may 
Laugh or stare at you. 

Filled with what you can’t believe, 
Do not hesitate to leave 

Many men for few. 


Hear what other people state, 
Learn the problems they debate,— 
Reach for knowledge wide. 

If you find you disagree, 

Make a man an enemy; 

But you must decide. 


When the multitude is felt, 
How all character will melt,— 
Crushed into a shade. 

Rise up boldly and escape 
From becoming just a shape 


Other men have made. Aan B. CREIGHTON, 
Halifax, N. 8S. 

















Parents, Teachers, and Boys 


FRANCIS BOHN RIGGS, 
HEADMASTER, INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Su AST year, in answer to the Indian Mountain 
= questionnaire for new boys, I received a letter 
L from a friend, one of our parents, saying: “I 
will try to answer some of your silly questions 
about Louis, which you seem to think are neces- 
sary.” My friend virtually told me in regard 
= to his boy: “Teach him; don’t ask questions.” 
Sums Put my friend did not realize that we teachers 
must first learn a boy before we can teach him. To learn 
him we ask questions, such as: ““Has he shown any compensa- 
tions to offset the appearance of failure?” The enlightened 
answer to this question helps us in a specific way to distin- 
guish whether a marked trait in a pupil is compensatory 
or fundamental. For instance, if a boy has all the outward 
signs of a “rough-neck,” it is vitally important to determine 
whether we should treat this boy as the obvious result of 
poor companionship or interpret the actions as a protest due 
to a feeling of inadequacy at not being able to keep up with 
his “high-brow” family. 

In other words, when boys come to Indian Mountain School, 
and other schools, teachers do not want them to appear with 
clean slates. 

In the days of slates, when some unfortunate pupil had 
“cyphered” both sides of the slate with many errors, it must 
have been a relief to both teacher and pupil when the former 
said, “Let’s start again with a clean slate.” But although 
figures may be erased from the slate, we cannot so easily, if 
at all, erase the impressions made on the pupil. 

If as teachers we are expected to be intelligent leaders, not 
only in “cyphering” but in education, we must know all that 
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went before: the errors, the halting attempts, the by-paths 
travelled. In short, we are handicapped if a boy comes to 
us with a clean slate. 

The doctrine of the clean slate is not new. Some schools 
sanction the idea by the direct refusal to give any real infor- 
mation about boys going from their schools to other schools. 
These same schools do not solicit parent garrulity and hence 
they receive with new boys, not clean slates, but often no 
slates. 

It is but natural then that a boy, on entering a school, may 
present a suspiciously clean slate, all the time imagining that 
he is withholding information which might harm him; never 
realizing that all information is necessary for the teacher who 
takes his job seriously 

As teachers, then, we want facts—all facts—especially facts 
which a false pride buries and which a misguided love mis- 
names. The past is past,—true enough. There should be no 
further moral inculpation in stating to the school the facts 
about a boy. 

“Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner.” 

Now, where are these facts coming from? The most unique 
and useful ones come from the parents. A word to the 
parents. 

There are parents and parents. They are either millstones 
or angels, according to their capacity to understand their 
boys. — 

Many parents have a good right to say, “I know my boy”; 
but how often, on the other hand, do we hear from parents: 
“I never knew that was in Jack, I don’t see where he gets it 
from”; or, concerning a favorable discovery, the hasty post- 
script: “I always knew he could do that,—why, when I was 
a girl—or a boy—and so on.” Such answers do not reflect 
enlightened parenthood. 

As parents and teachers we must learn the boy, and remem- 
ber that profound changes are apt to go on in our boys with- 
out our knowledge. That is why we are surprised. Dis- 
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organizing, disrupting, fearful changes on the one hand; in- 
spiring, comforting, and ennobling experiences on the other 
hand, are shown to us by very small signs. For these small 
signs we must be on the lookout. Let us consider some of 
these signs from the standpoint of parents. 

Our boy, intelligent, somewhat sensitive, fond of play, a 
boy with many friends, comes home with report cards which 
show slightly lower marks every week. He has been a slight 
nuisance in the classroom. He has recently even been accused 
of bullying a younger boy. A change has come over him. 
What is the trouble? “I don’t know,” he says. Pressed 
further he offers some of these “reasons”: “The teacher is 
no good’; “he or she does not explain”; “the work is too 
hard”; “everybody else gets poor marks.” Time-honored ex- 
cuses,—no reasons. Possibly now, you as a parent, look your 
offspring in the eye, and exclaim: “I know—you don’t work— 
you can concentrate if you want to—you’ve got a good enough 
mind—you certainly ought to have a good mind. Now you 
concentrate. That’s all you need to do.” 

Is it so? Is there, perhaps, a younger brother or sister 
or friend who, without apparent effort, has been recently 
doing splendid work and who has the inevitable effect on 
our boy of making him want to eat worms,—fat ones? But 
he won’t eat worms. He wants a position among his peers,— 
so what does he do? Well, he does what you or I might do 
under similar circumstances. He uses those tools which first 
come to his mind, those which will bring him success, whether 
those tools are socially acceptable or not. Thinks he: “A per- 
son who has tried and failed cannot be a success. Better the 
comfort of an excuse than the ignominy of failure. But an 
excuse does not satisfy me. Better try on a different level,— 
perhaps assert my authority and regain my prestige by the 
use of fists. The position of the bully is certainly preferable 
to failure. Of course, our boy does not think this out, step by 
step. But there he is in this mess. What to do? 

Try this: Discover through tests and otherwise his real 
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abilities. Then work with confidence on his possibilities. 
Don’t make him give up the use of his fists, but show him 
that he can get more fun out of a fight if he does his best 
with a boy of his own age and size, even if he doesn’t “lick” 
him. Let us encourage also his slightest academic success. 
The driving power of this little academic success, which we, 
and perhaps only we can recognize, will be more mighty in 
its effect than all our thunderings, tears, appeal to the family 
honor, or comparison to the brighter members of his family. 
Nothing succeeds like success. He will gain a balance. Fists 
and arithmetic will each have an appropriate place in his 
life. 

Here is another boy,—a beautiful report card as far as 
marks go. But this young chap simply can’t get along with 
other boys. His feeling of inadequacy lies in his lack of phys- 
ical codordination, and his consequent inability to give and 
take (especially give) in the only language his friends under- 
stand. He is misunderstood. He is called “yellow.” But you, 
his parent, know he is not. You know that what he is really 
suffering from is the anticipatory image of himself with a 
bloody nose. Then, in order to regain his self-respect, this 
boy uses the only means at his disposal,__words,—-words cal- 
culated to make the other fellows seem like idiots. His jokes, 
his allusions are all beyond the comprehension of his tormen- 
tors, but the effect of these words is maddening. His choice 
of tools for the job of reshaping the effect of his conduct is 
poor. 

Don’t discourage the words. These words will make life 
different for you and him, some day,—but do teach him how 
to handle himself. Show him through boxing lessons that 
the actual blow is not so terrible to receive and not such bad 
fun to give. 

In either of the two cases it is better for the boy to con- 
sider his liabilities as potential assets than to go off and in- 
dulge in self pity, compensating day dream, or bullying, and 
so gradually evade facing the facts of life. 
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As parents we are either millstones or angels. If we attri- 
bute all excellence in our children to inheritance, let good 
enough alone, and raise a tempest when our children are not 
doing what we hope they will do, then we are millstones. If, 
instead of trying to offer our boy a haven of escape from the 
teacher, we act as though his education were supported by 
three legs—parent, boy and teacher—then we are angels. No 
two legs, no matter how strong, can hold up the stool of 
Education. 

Among the millstones, I know one mother who thinks she 
is helping her son over all his difficulties. “He needs the 
guidance that only a mother can give’” So far so good. But 
wait. Look at the picture of the boy. He depends on his 
mother, uses his mother as an emotional crutch, feels that 
his father doesn’t understand him, and the net result is that 
the boy presents himself to his teachers as a dual personality, 
either element of which interferes with the other. What the 
mother does not realize is that she is satisfying her own 
emotional desires at the expense of her boy. Her desires 
make another story, not to be told here. Suffice it to say 
that her desires may not be her needs or her boy’s needs. 
Again, in the case of homesickness the prolongation of infancy 
fostered by parental care and concern, makes the first break 
away from home rather difficult for a boy. Sometimes the 
boy may not depend on his father or mother, but the mother 
and father depend on the boy, and this establishes, without 
the appreciation of any of the three persons concerned, a 
parent-boy fixation. Some parents have a tendency to con- 
tinue to give their boy what he has had as an infant at home. 
We may want to give our boy an emotional prop of sympathy 
which is not calculated to set him on his own feet. Our job 
as parents is to help him, through encouragement and cooper- 
ation with the school authorities, to achieve some importance 
in a group activity or an activity which his peers will recog- 
nize as worth while. Millstones, on the other hand, fan their 
son’s emotions into flames by their own emotions. They label 
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these emotions “love.” They form a mistaken alliance with 
their boys. They are not members of the schoolboy-parent 
team. 

Millstones may also glorify the impulsive life and sneer at 
the reflective life wherein abide the experience of the race 
and the individual; those experiences which slowly culminate 
into ideals. They glory in independence, not recognizing their 
dependence on their own impulses. They twist the modern 
psychology of gradual development of a boy’s understanding 
into a license to allow him immediate experience. Vicarious 
experience, they believe, is worthless. All functions may be 
practiced in good taste. Sex must be considered like the nose 
or throat. Such are not infrequent echoes. 

Lastly, we cannot expect our children to have a high regard 
for truth unless we have a still higher regard. If we would 
have them do honest work, is it reasonable to think they 
will not be positively influenced when we lie to our Govern- 
ment; if we expect them to be peace-minded, can we in all 
conscience give vent to racial animosities or belittle the great 
peoples of the world; if we expect them to be law-abiding can 
we ourselves flagrantly break the law; if we expect them to 
know sex at its best, can we afford to let them go back to 
the stone age in the name of progress? There are many kinds 
of millstones. 

But the angels are far more plentiful,—at least in my expe- 
rience at Indian Mountain School. To them, education is 
everybody’s business. These angels codperate with the 
schools. They seek the truth about their boys. They give 
the truth about their boys. They lighten the school’s burden 
by forgiving the teacher his many mistakes. They are mem- 
bers of the schoolboy-parent team. To these angels a teacher 
can think aloud. From them a teacher can catch a vision of 
that unique worth which makes even the most unattractive 
urchin holy in his sight. Such parents grow in wisdom and 
are needed in every school. 














The Southwestern Border Indian in the 
Writings of William Gilmore Sims’ 


JASON ALMUS RUSSELL, 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, NEW YORK. 


mms TTLTTAM GILMORE SIMMS, sometimes known 
as the Cooper of the South, is one o* the few 
authors who has preserved a definite and au- 
thentic picture of the Indian of the Southwest- 

ern Border. In spite of the fact that he in- 
= scribed on his tombstone the words, “Here lies 
= one who, after a reasonably long life, distin- 

guished chiefly by unceasing labours, has left 
all his better works undone,’’? his writings concerning the red 
man constitute an exception to his personal estimate of his 
work, and deserve careful consideration from the research 
student who is interested in the aborigine. 

The sources of Simms’ knowledge of the Southwestern Bor- 
der Indian were several. After the death of his mother he 
was brought up by his grandmother, who had spent her girl- 
hood on the Border, seen weird and ghastly sights, and was 
fond of telling her grandson many real and imagined tales of 
the Carolina frontier. His father, an Indian-fighter with a 
gift for verse-making, told the boy of his personal experience 
in border campaigns when he served under General Jackson 
in his forays against the Creeks, and on his infrequent visits 
to his son, fired his imagination with stories of Indian battles. 
In addition, the youth had access to the histories of his State 
(South Carolina), which gave full accounts of the early parti- 
san warfare. 

His biographers write of his adventurous visit to his father 
at Georgeville, Mississippi, about 1824 or 1825, where he took 


| 


: 


1 A portion of a doctoral dissertation on ‘‘The Real and Romantic Treatment 
of the American Indian in American Literature,”’ which is being written under 
the direction of the Department of English, Cornell University. 


2 The Cambridge History of American Literature, Vol. II, p. 311. 
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full advantage of his opportunities to collect Indian themes 
for future poems, essays, and novels. Here he visited the 
numerous border settlements; here he saw the Creeks and 
the Cherokees in their primitive state. 

W. P. Trent, his biographer, writes: 

“But his father’s tales of adventure were more fascinating 
than his own or his father’s poetry, even when the latter was 
addressed to himself. They would have been interesting told 
at second-hand, but told by the hero himself, in his impressive 
Irish manner, they carried the boy away, and had a profound 
influence upon his future career. To the day of his death his 
chief interest and his chief power were to lie in descriptions 
of hair-breadth adventures, of rough border life, and of cruel 
Indian or partisan warfare.’ 

In this chapter, disregarding chronological sequence, I shall 
discuss, first the Indian poems, then some of the short legends 
and essays, and finally his greatest book on the aborigine, 
The Yemassee.* 

Simms wrote no poetry which rose above mediocrity; per- 
haps The Cassique® of Accabee is best illustrative of his style. 
In the poem the Indians attack a settlement, and a chief be- 
friends a white captive, whom he first treats as his child,— 
then as his wife. While he is away on a hunting trip she 
elopes with a white trader; the chief discovers the perfidy of 
the treacherous trader and spares his life; but the new hus- 
band attempts to sell the land which the chief has given to 
his wife; thereupon the chief scalps the usurper and departs, 
refusing to take back his former love to himself. The lady 
sells her beautiful estate and takes refuge in the city. 

The poem is one of the best by this prolific author in which 
he pictures the Romantic Indian. Yet, while the work ex- 
presses sincerity and restraint, it is most unlikely that a real 
Indian would give up his wife to a white man under the cir- 
cumstances as related. The following stanzas illustrate the 
author’s romantic conceptions: 

3 William Gilmore Simms, 1892, p. 12. 


4 William Gilmore Simms, 1892, p. 92. 
5 A native chief in the South. 
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“Long groves of pine and cedar led through wastes 
Made lovely by wild flowers of every hue; 
Through arching boughs and vines the river hastes, 
Still with the song of birds that wander too; 
By fresh green realm, unbroke 
By plough, or woodman’s stroke, 
Rich in savannahs green, and lakes of skylike blue.’’® 


And in a more romantic vein:? 


“And she was silent while he spake—her head 
Sunk, not in sadness, and upon his breast; 
Fondly the Indian chief kissed her—other words he said, 
And still, in dear embrace, her form caress’d ; 
Then parting, sped afar, 
Led by the Hunter’s Star, 
Where the bear wallows in his summer’s nest.” 


The Indian Village is a realistic picture of native charac- 
ters: the drudging squaw, ugly curs, nude women and chil- 
dren, lazy warriors basking in the sun,—all with their intense 
love of the white man’s liquor which was to weaken and de- 
stroy all that was noble in Indian life and character. Note 
the tragic humor: 


“These warriors brave 
Will all be drunk by night, the sober now, 
Drunk with the drunkest. Those already drunk, 
Mad—looking for their weapons in the dark, 
Beating the winds, the walls, striving with trees, 
And one another—impotent but fierce, 
And foaming with the fury unappeased— 
Till, in their madness, with their emptied bottles 
They'll break the old squaw’s head, and she will fly 
Howling for vengeance.” 


The Eutaw Maid—reminiscent of Freneau’s To the Memory 
of the Brave Americans—deals with the Battle of Eutaw 
Springs and a romantic episode of this struggle—the love 
of a Santee Maid for her warrior 


6 Stanza XXXVIII. 
7 Stanza XLVIII. 
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Last of many more poems which might be selected is The 
Widow of the Chief, expressing not only the sorrow of a 
squaw for her dead husband, but also her patriotic devotion. 
But a deeper pain comes to her as she sees herself forced to 
leave the graves of her people and depart westward: the 
deer will be driven away, the birds and woods robbed of their 
charm; freedom will be no more. Although Simms’ poetry 
is not of the best order, he expresses in this ballad a deeply 
sincere feeling for the Amerind: 


“Tn vain their troubled shades would seek to find, 
When the pale white man shall our land o’erspread, 
The scenes,—the fields—the homes that may remind 
And tell them of the glories of the dead. 
The tall pine shall be torn away from earth, 
As it never had in the deep valley birth.” 


“A people will succeed who shall not know 
The Race they robb’d of home and heritage— 
And they shall boast, perchance, when we are low, 
Of homes descended through full many an age 
To them unbroken :—who.shall ask the lot 
Of the great nation vanish’d and forgot?” 


Southward Ho (1882) is noteworthy as containing a long 
poem entitled Pocahontas, A Legend of Virginia, which gives 
a highly romantic treatment of the John Smith episode, par- 
alleled in a measure in his prose essay on the same subject 

Views and Reviews contains several articles relating to the 
Indian. For example, in Pocahontas, A Subject for an His- 
torical Painter, the author deals with the romantic side of the 
John Smith episode and visualizes the scene as if he were 
a painter,—philosophizing on the emotions of the characters 
involved and on the spectators of the famous scene. These 
primitive people may be compared with those in Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake, but the events of the legend of Virginia are more 
convincing. In Daniel Boone—apparently based on The Ad- 
ventures of Daniel Boone by a previous writer, John Filson— 
Simms dwells at length on the pioneer’s Indian adventures; 
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and quotes a brave from whom Boone purchased land in 
March, 1775, by treaty at Wautauga: 

“When the instrument was signed, a venerable Indian took 
Boone by the hand and said to him: ‘Brother, we have given 
you fine land, but I believe you will have much trouble in 
settling it.’ ” 

In an essay, The Writings of James Fenimore Cooper, 
Simms praised Cooper’s scenes of minute artifice found in The 
Leatherstocking Tales, particularly his details of Indian art 
and resource. He characterized Cooper as almost universally 
successful in his picture of Indian life,—an estimate some- 
what different from that of our more sophisticated genera- 
tion. 

He based his observations in Literature and Art Among 
American Aborigines on the famous Algic Researches and 
Onéota of Henry Rowe Schoolcraft. He maintained that all 
art springs from the usages of tribes,—from their sports, 
religion, from the egotism of an individual, or pride of stock. 
With other early writers he asserted that the aborigines were 
eager and intense in their feelings, lofty and courageous in 
spirt, sensible in high degree to admiration, ambitious for 
fame, capable of great endurance, dutiful to the aged, heedful 
of the young, faithful in friendship, devoted to the gods, and 
that they endowed their deities with suitable human attri- 
butes. The Amerind was probably superior to the ancestors 
of some of the civilized people of Europe, such as the Teutons 
and the Saxons. “Cherokee and Natchez blood would have 
a good infusion into the paler fountain of the Quaker and 
the Puritan.” 

As proofs of the red man’s inherent abilities he cited their 
leagues for common defence; the fact that they were a race 
of orators and politicians; the quality of their power of logical 
thinking and good judgment. He maintained that many good 
qualities were latent in the Indian, waiting to be developed 
by the proper sort of civilization. 

Here then are found valuable statements from one who had 
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a first-hand acquaintance with the Indian and who was not 
afraid to state his honest convictions. 

Of his collection of Indian sketches, published under the 
general title of Wigwam and Cabin (1845-1846), Simms 
wrote: 

“The material employed will be found to illustrate, in large 


degree, the broader history of the South. I can speak with 
confidence of the general truthfulness of its treatment.” 

The Two Camps is an exceptionally good piece of writing 
from this book, in which Simms speaks highly of the Indian 
as he knew him: 

“T must tell you that an Indian of good family always has 
a natural sort of grace and dignity which I never saw in a 
white man. . . . As for Lenatewa, he was a lad among a 
thousand. Now a young warrior, when he didn’t drink, is 
about the noblest-looking creature, as he carries himself in 
the woods, that God ever did make. So straight, so proud, 
so stately, always as if he was doing a great action—as if he 
knew the whole world was looking at him. Lenatewa was 
pretty much the handsomest and noblest Indian I had ever 
seen; and then, I knowed him to be really so noble.’’’ 


In the character of an old man he tells a story of the Caro- 
lina Frontier; how the Indians warred on the white settlers 
because they had real grievances against them; how he nursed 
the Indian youth Lenatewa back to health; how the Indian, 
in return for the aged man’s kindness, saved the life of his 
daughter Lucy. The boy became infatuated with Lucy, but 
during his courtship was killed by his enemy, Oloschottee, who 
thereby avenged the killing of his own father by this same 
youth. The story reveals the true character of the South- 
western Border Indians: 

1. Before the white man abused him; 

2. After the white man disillusioned him; 

3. In, exercising a spirit of revenge justified by his code 
of ethics; 

4. In repaying kindness with kindness; 

5. In returning evil for evil. 


8 Pages 53 and 68, ‘Wigwam and Cabin.” (1845-1846.) 
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In the tale Oakatibbe or Choctaw Sampson, we find the 
story of a brave following the dictates of his conscience, giv- 
ing himself up for a murder committed while he was drunk, 
and even refusing white assistance,—in truth a picture of 
the Indian quite at variance from the characterization usually 
given us by modern writers. In this article I quote a couple 
of random passages to show Simms’ view of the savage: 

“Savages are children in all but physical respects. To do 
anything with them, you must place them in that position of 
responsibility, and teach them that law, without the due 
employment of which any attempt to educate a child must be 
an absurdity,—you must teach them obedience. They must 
be made to know, at the outset, that they know nothing,— 
that they must implicitly defer to the superior. This lesson 
they will never learn, so long as they possess the power at any 
moment to withdraw from his control.’’® 

“Do you suppose, if the early colonists had been successful, 
that they would ever deigned to treat for lands with the rov- 
ing hordes of savages whom they found on the continent? 
Never! Their purchases and treaties were not for lands, but 
tolerance. They bought permission to remain without moles- 
tation. . . . The Indians were taught to be insolent by the 
fears and feebleness of the whites.”’'° 

In The Arm-Chair of Tustenoggce, a tradition of the Ca- 
tawbas, is seen a good illustration of woodland magic and the 
character portrayal of various individuals: here is an account 
of a widow adopting as a husband a man condemned to death, 
and the custom of a tribe trying a man for murder through 
circumstantial evidence. 


Lucas De Ayllon is the story of the unhappy fate of a Span- 
iard, kidnapping Indians for slaves off the coast of the Caro- 
linas. Referring to the Carolina Indians, he says: 

“The natives were a race as unconscious of guile as they 
were fearless of danger. They are represented to have been 
of very noble stature; graceful and strong of limb; of bright, 
dark, flashing eyes, and of singularly advanced civilization, 
since they wore cotton clothes of their own manufacture, and 
had even made considerable progress in the arts of knitting, 


9 Page 181. 
10 Page 186. 
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spinning, and weaving. They had draperies to their places 
of repose; and some of the more distinguished among their 
women and warriors, wore thin and flowering fringes by way 
of ornament, upon which a free and tasteful disposition of 
pearls might occasionally be seen.”!! 

“The Indian of the North American Continent, whatever 
his vices or his weaknesses, was yet a man. He was more. 
He was a conqueror—accustomed to conquer! It was his boast 
that where he came he stood; where he stood he remained; 
and where he remained he was the only man! The people 
whom he found were women. He made them and kept them 
so.’’12 

Southward Ho (1882) introduces A Legend of Missouri, 
told by a bilious story-teller with whom Simms apparently 
is not in sympathy. This raconteur maintains that the sav- 
age held the land in trust for the superior white race, that 
the Indian mode of life was incompatible with length of ten- 
ure, and the appearance of the white man only shortened his 
tenure. He says—and Simms was not in sympathy with him 
—that people who destroy and go to war are never destined 
to hold the land for long. Rather— 

“Their valor, their natural eloquence, their passionate sense 
of freedom, the sad nobleness of their aspects, the subtlety 
of their genius,—these forbid that we should regard them 
with indifference; and we watch their prolonged battle for 
existence and place with that feeling of admiration with 
which we behold the ‘great man struggling with the storms 
of fate.’ ’’13 

The Lily and the Totem (1850) is an historical romance 
revealing the characteristics of the three rival peoples— 
Spanish, French and Indian men—at the opening of the Amer- 
ican Drama, before the appearance of the English. 

The Partisan (1835) is a romance of the American Revo- 
lution, a spirited narrative of the days of Tarleton’s cruel 
attempts to subjugate the South. It contains few Indian ref- 
erences. In one place, the guide, Goggle, is characterized as 
follows: 

11 Page 199. 


12 Page 214. 
13 Page 414. 
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“But Goggle was not of this description. He had the gift, 
along with Indian blood, of Indian subtlety. He had kept 
his course quietly and patiently with the rest, and there was 
no gloom, no dullness, no flagging of spirits about him. All 
was coolness in his mood and he knew his ground.’’!4 


But all the important aboriginal writing of Simms is cen- 
tered around The Yemassee (1835), the book for which he 
will always remain famous. 

About the year 1715, the English made settlements in South 
Carolina, on land purchased from the Yemassee Tribe, both 
by barter and by treaty, which was desired by the Spaniards 
at St. Augustine, who claimed the colonies as far north as 
Virginia and as far west as Mississippi through priority of 
discovery. The Yemassee Indians were, at first, friendly to 
the white man, until he secured the major portion of their 
lands and introduced liquor among them. 


All this led to conspiracies of the red men against the white 
settlers; then they united with the Spaniards against the 
English, in which undertaking they ultimately defeated by an 
army of 1200 men in command of Governor Craven (who, 
under the name of Gabriel Harrison, is the hero of the novel). 


On this framework is fastened a romance of some interest, 
delightful in its picture of the real and the romantic Indian; 
as Bliss Perry tells us, “a new perception of the romantic 
human material, offered by a peculiar civilization.” 


There are several great chapters in the book: the introduc- 
tion and historical setting (Chapter I), which has been men- 
tioned before; the torture and death of Occonestoga (Chapter 
XXV), where the Uncas of the story has been corrupted by 
contact with the English and has betrayed his people; Sanu- 
tee, his father, like another Brutus, denounces the traitor; 
Matiwan, his mother, Spartan-like in her cruel courage, drives 
a hatchet into his brain to spare him from the dishonor which 
his tribe could inflict only on a living man. Matiwan is one 


14 Page 265. 


15 “The American Spirit in Literature.’”’ 1918. (Yale University Chronicles, 
vol. 34.) 
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of the greatest, finest, and purest of Indian women in fiction. 
The older American Romance has no more dramatic scene." 

The scene where the Yemassees gather in a great war 
council and work themselves into a frenzy before getting 
ready for battle (Chapter XXXIII) is extremely dramatic; 
the torture and death of the Irishman in Chapter XXXIII 
has a certain amount of humor introduced into a most tragic 
situation. The savages had dragged a poor Irish laborer 
named Macnamara into the circle, and danced the war-dance 
around him; his legs were fettered but his hands unbound, 
and, as the blood streamed forth from knife-wounds, he 
shouted : 


“*Ay! ye may screech and scream, ye red devils—ye’d be 
after seeing how a jontleman would burn in the fire, would 
ye, for your idification and delight. But it’s not Teddy Mac- 
namara that your fires and arrows will iver scare, ye divils; 
so begin, boys, as soon as ye’ve a mind to, and don’t be too 
dilicate in your doings.’ 

“He spoke a language, as far as they understood it, per- 
fectly congenial with their notion of what should become a 
warrior. His fearless contempt of death, his haughty defi- 
ance of their skill in the arts of torture—his insolent abuse— 
were all so much in his favor. They were proofs of the true 
brave, and they found, under the bias of their habits and 
education, an added pleasure in the belief that he would stand 
well the torture, and afford them a protracted enjoyment of 
the spectacle. His execrations, poured forth freely as they 
forced him into the area, were equivalent to one of their own 
death-songs, and they regarded it as his.” 


Lastly, the scene where Mrs. Grayson defends the block- 
house against the Indian attack (Chapter XLIV) is worthy 
of note. As the hand of the savage was extended across the 
window-sill the frontier woman grabbed it, drawing her 
enemy ever nearer to her: 


“With her whole weight thus employed, bending down to 
the floor to strengthen herself to the task, she pressed the 
arm across the window until her ears heard the distinct, clear 
crack of the bone—until she heard the groan, and felt the 


16 Carl Van Doren: ‘“‘The American Novel.’’ 1927. p. 62. 
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awful struggles of the suffering wretch, twisting himself 
round with all his efforts to obtain for the shattered arm a 
natural and relaxed position, and, with this object, leaving his 
hold upon everything; only sustained, indeed, by the grasp 
of his enemy. . . . The jagged splinters of the broken limb 
were thrust up, lacerating and tearing through the flesh and 
skin, while a howl of acutest agony attested the severity of 
' that suffering which could extort such an acknowledgement 
from the American savage.” 

The author has reserved for another paper any comparison 
between the writings of Simms and Cooper, and prefers to 
close this article with a summary of Simms’ estimate of the 
Southwestern Border Indians, based on the poems, short 


sketches and novels considered in this chapter. 


First, the romantic Indian. In his early youth his father 
and grandmother told him stories of the Border which prob- 
ably gained something through exaggeration; his father un- 
doubtedly repeated to him poetry concerning the red man 
which was reflected in the theme of Simms’ early poems, such 
as The Cassique of Accabee, The Eutaw Maid, and Pocahon- 
tas. In these the incidents are probably highly colored and 
seen through the eyes of youthful imagination. 


The subjects of his essays were also concerned with the 
romantic savage: here we see again John Smith rescued by 
Pocahontas; The Choctaw Sampson giving himself up to jus- 
tice of his own free will; and Lanatewa falling in love with 
the daughter of a white man. 


In The Yemassee, Matiwan puts the watchman over Harri- 
son to sleep by imitating the chirp of the cricket, the song of 
the mocking-bird, and other night cries; the Indians use the 
call of the whip-poor-will as signals before attacking the 
block-house. The poetic farewell of Matiwan to her dying 
husband, Sanutee, is romantic rather than real; and so is 
the scene where Matiwan, as she releases Harrison, thinks of 
his previous kindness to her, and she remembers her dead 
son—dead at her own hands—Occonestoga. 


In contrast to this it is well to call to mind Simms’ picture 
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of the real Indian, ever bearing in mind that he knew the 
Creek and the Cherokee in his youth; that he had read widely 
in the frontier history of his own Southwestern Border; fa- 
miliarized himself with the country of which he was writing; 
studied Indian character from personal observation; and 
learned early to strike a balance between natural virtues and 
inherent vices of the red man. 

He maintained again and again that much of the treachery 
which we attribute to the aborigine was the result of his 
artificial taste for liquor. For this evil the white man was 
alone responsible; consequently the Indian adopted the com- 
mon sense rule of not punishing murder committed under the 
influence of liquor. 

The Indian, he asserted, has a sense of humor,—making 
jokes which verged on indecency,—and being rather jovial in 
his home life. In The Yemassee'? he writes, apropos this 
point : 

“We should be careful not to speak of them as we casually 
see them,—when conscious of our superiority, and unfamiliar 
with our language, they are necessarily taciturn; as it is the 
pride of an Indian to hide his deficiencies. . . . He conceals 
his ignorance in silence. In his own habitation, uninfluenced 
by drink or any form of degradation, and unrestrained by the 
presence of superiors, he is sometimes even a jester—delights 
in a joke, practical or otherwise, and is not scrupulous about 
its niceness or propriety. In his council he is fond of speak- 
ing; glories in long talk; and, as he grows old, if you incline 
a willing ear, becomes even garrulous. Of course, all these 
habits are restrained by circumstances. He does not chatter 
when he fights or hunts, and when he goes to make a treaty, 
and never presumes to say more than he has been taught by 
his people.” 

The red man had a conception of fair dealing in trade. This 
the white man spoiled by his deceit in measuring land, by 
giving the Indian poor value for goods received, or by rob- 
bing him while inebriated. 


When the savage was accused of torturing and pillaging 


17 Page 300. 
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in warfare, Simms reminded his readers that the colonists 
trained dogs to trail down the defenceless Indian,—the method 
being to hang a piece of raw beef around the neck of a 
dummy, starve the dog, and then “set” him on the figure! 

Such were the examples which the civilized white man fur- 
nished the aborigine! 
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Joseph 


I see a comely lad of seventeen years 
Go down the road, tied to a trader’s wain, 
Dreams in his eyes are nearly drowned with tears— 
To-night the tent at home calls him in vain. 


I see him sold in an Egyptian mart; 

What chance has he, a Hebrew youth, I wonder? 
May he not husband hate within his heart, 

And in the immoral maelstrom, eke go under? 


I see him do the task that lies at hand,— 
Faithful in trust, and proof against temptation, 

Radiant and friendly, exalted to command, 
Destined to be the saviour of a nation; 


And though in sorrowful experience schooled, 
Able to feel at last,—God over-ruled 


—ALEXANDER Louts FRASER. 











“Nature Versus Nurture” 
MARY L. BAKER, ALBANY, GEORGIA 


Samos FTE testing movement is now recognized as vital 
to education. Objective methods of measure. 
T ment have undoubtedly contributed to success in 
many fields of research, facilitating the solution 

of pedagogical problems. 

Regarding tests of general intelligence, how- 
ever, questions of moment remain unanswered. 
There is still perplexity as to the query: Do 
intelligence tests measure what they purport to measure — 
native intelligence — or a composite of inherited ability, train- 
ing, and cultural background? In other words, are the results 
obtained from testing dependent the more on nature or on 
nurture? 


With any attempt at a reply to these questions we must 
consider the following factors: The undue emphasis on 
linguistic ability of tests as now constructed, the correlation 
existing between schooling and test results, the effects of 
environmental conditions. 


If abstract intelligence is gauged entirely by verbal tests, 
the inadequacy of the method becomes apparent. Command 
of language can scarcely be regarded as a native endowment. 
Environmental influences are essential to the development of 
this trait. Contrast the child of foreign or of illiterate 
parentage with the one whose environment provides enriched 
experiences. In the first instance there is limited capacity 
for the interpretation of language concepts; in the second 
case there is a mature grasp of meanings. 

Deficiencies in linguistic power may be traced also to the 
repressions so frequently occurring in early childhood, the 
result of maladjustment within the family group, at school, 
on the playground. This type of experience undoubtedly 
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affects the psychic life of the child. That such influences 
retard mental growth, however, remains to be proved, Is 
it fair, then, in the light of these truths, to measure mental 
ability by means of verbal tests alone? 

In the recent book, “Intelligence Tests,” Dr. Dearborn has 
so presented the subject as to give clearer insight into these 
problems. Of especial significance is his argument in favor 
of the non-verbal test. The writer conceives of the non- 
verbal or performance type of intelligence test as measuring 
adequately abstract intelligence. “The thing-thinkers,” he 
avers, “make their contribution to the sum total of human 
attainment.” And again: “The question is not whether a 
child is unable to acquire a normal vocabulary or is not pos- 
sessed of ‘school educability,’ but whether he has had a fair 
chance and opportunity for such acquisitions, so that his 
intelligence can be properly gauged by them, or whether his 
intellectual development has taken some other course, and 
must therefore be tested by some other means.” 

Of equal import is the subject of correlation between school- 
ing and the results of intelligence tests. Recent studies of 
racial groups have made valuable contributions to this dis- 
cussion. Gordon! obtained interesting and instructive mate- 
rial from a survey of English canal boat children. He found 
that “the older a child was in life age the duller he was in 
mental age. The children of six years or less had intelligence 
quotients between 90 and.100; that is, according to the tests 
they were all of average intelligence at this age, whereas, 
with but one exception, the children over nine years of age 
had intelligence quotients of 70 or below. In other words, 
as far as the tests go the older children who were tested 
were with one exception adjudged feeble-minded.” 

There have been similar studies of the American Indian 
and of the American Negro, productive of results, almost 
identical with those secured by Gordon. Comparable data 
may be derived from Rowe’s? study of Indian children; 


1 Dearborn: Intelligence Tests. 
2 Pedagogical Seminary, 1914, 21. 
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Odum’s® survey of Negro children; L. D. Lacey’s report on 
the results of testing Negro pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of Oklahoma City. 

Rowe found that the Indian children were weaker in the 
kind of test involving higher mental processes than in those 
of a purely mechanical nature. Odum’s conclusion was that 
“the young Negro child compared favorably with the white 
in school attainments; yet, that later the mental growth of 
the Negro suffered arrest.” L. D. Lacey, the author of “Rela- 
tive Intelligence of White and Colored Children,” appearing 
in the Elementary School Journal, March, 1926, has tabulated 
data relative to the theory that “colored children are capable 
of doing good work in the lower grades, but are much slower 
in mental development than are white children.” From the 
following table the degree of retrogression may be noted. 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF COLORED CHILDREN BY GRADES 
Number of Average 








Grade Children I. Q.* 
MIMGOPWOTCON 2... ccc cccccccs 113 99 
TT a es oe ai 283 93 
Ae dia hin oes a a abe 205 88 
A a ca Nie aia laity arias 216 87 

REESE 817 91 
AEM St La iS 55 75 
a a a ae 58 74 
LN aise, SES re aro 54 85 
8 eS ee en 87 84 
ERE eee ae en 49 81 
SE ane 39 84 
EES Ve Al 85 
ESS ee ae 28 85 

0 re 411 82 

CO 1,228 


* The kindergarten and the first. second and third grade I. Q.’s were secured 
through the use of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests: the upper 
grade I. Q.’s through the use of the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability. 


3 Odum: Mental and Social Traits of the Negro. 
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Conspicuous here is the same inverse ratio between chron- 
ological age and mental age as in the case of the English 
canal boat children; the apparent deterioration of mentality 
with age. 

The question arises as to the causes of variability of the 
intelligence quotients in these cases. 

From the foregoing studies it would appear that educa- 
tion and environment affect appreciably intelligence test re- 
sults. With reference to schooling, a second quotation from 
“Intelligence Tests” is relevant. Dr. Dearborn states that 
in the case of the canal boat children “there seems but one 
possible explanation of these findings: the reason the younger 
children do better in the Binet-Simon tests is that success in 
the tests for the very early years does not depend upon school- 
ing, and but little on the ordinary cultural environment. The 
failure of the older children is largely due to the fact that 
the tests for the higher ages do require schooling and some 
culture.” This solution is applicable to similar groups. 

That the Indian child was rated dull on the basis of tests 
of the higher mental processes and brighter in mechanical 
ability is in all probability due to the more differentiated 
school training advocated for this race. 

It is equally true that environment or cultural level influ- 
ences test results. In administering intelligence tests, even 
in a comparatively isolated community, an examiner fre- 
quently discovers that the pupil from the more favorable 
environment — from the home which provides intellectual as 
well as physical nutriment — excels in tests of the informa- 
tional type. This is especially the case with reference to the 
racial groups discussed. The inverse ratio between chrono- 
logical age and mental age may be traced not only to school- 
ing, but to lack of the cultural background increasingly de- 
manded by the continuous enrichment of the curriculum. 
Absence of library facilities and of those contacts which are 
conducive to the highest social development cannot be re- 
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garded as negligible factors, so far as mental growth is con- 
cerned. 

The environment “theory” has gained adherents also 
through experimental evidence derived from several indi- 
vidual researches dealing with the problem of the constancy 
of the intelligence quotient. Significant among them are the 
studies made by Dr. Freeman‘ and Miss Burke’. From a 
comparison of adopted children with their own brothers and 
sisters and with foster brothers and sisters, Miss Burke 
reached the conclusion that “a very favorable environment 
may, with a few individuals, increase mentality by as much 
as twenty I.Q. points; while an unfavorable environment may 
depress one’s mentality by the same amount. . . . Dr. Free 
man believes that the influence of nurture may be even more 
profound — perhaps accounting in some cases for as much 
as half of one’s mental capacity.” 

Recent movements in other fields also afford substantial 
evidence of the relationship between environment and intelli- 
gence: the influence of pre-school education in directing men- 
tal growth and increasing the intelligence quotient ; numerous 
cases of pseudo feeble-mindedness that have yielded to favor- 
able environmental conditions; the work of Individual Psy- 
chology and child guidance clinics. 

* * * * + 

The effects of schooling and environment on test results 
were demonstrated recently in a study of Negro students en- 
rolled in a Southern high school. The majority of these pupils 
had a poor cultural background. Acquaintance with books 
was limited to classroom requirements. 

The following table contains data derived from administer- 
ing the “Terman Group Test of Mental Ability” to this class. 
The scores on the separate tests were compared with the 
maximum scores and reduced to percentages. Finally, the 
percentages of correct answers were averaged. A definite 
rank was given each test. 


1 en and Bagley: Human Behavior. 
5 id. 
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It is interesting to note that the highest rank was obtained 
from the following tests: classification, logical selection, best 


- answer, mixed sentences, analogies. The lowest rank (aside 


from the arithmetic and number series tests) was found in 
word meaning, information, and sentence meaning. 


Average 
Percentage of 
Efficiency Rank 


> On. V siueadom ee meae 45 7 
i PD: osc ade e eae anes 64 3 
a Ci PO . o.eceesecbense 53 6 
4. Logical Selection .............. 70 2 
Fe ee 17 9 
6. Sentence Meaning ............. 40 8 
SE ee rer re oe 60 5 
8. Mixed Sentences .............- 61 4 
OO Er ne 72 1 
10. Number Series ...........0..- 17 9 


Comment on this study may be summarized as follows: 


1. Test results dependent on training and on the type of 
information derived from independent reading or cultural 
environment were low. 

2. Test results dependent on thinking, judgment, reason- 
ing—where training was not involved—were relatively high. 


38. Arithmetic reasoning and number series were excep- 
tions. However, the disparity between the results in arith- 
metic reasoning and other tests of the higher mental processes 
may be attributed to the fact that arithmetical problems are 
dependent for their solution on amount of practice, recency 
of training, and on the efficiency of early teaching methods. 
In “The Measurement of Intelligence,” Dr. Terman states 
that “the average adult may test low in arithmetical reason- 
ing. Success depends upon the ability to apply this knowledge 
readily and rapidly.” 











The Factors Affecting The Future Success 
of Student Teachers 


T. J. FARR 


TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
COOKEVILLE, TENNESSEE 


THE PROBLEM 
> sina 


=HE problem of this paper is to ascertain the fac- 
tors which will influence the future success of 
the student teacher, or in other words to dis- 
cover the factors which will help to produce a 
successful teaching career. 

In a general way, one may say that success 
in many fields is determined by the ability of 
the individual to adjust himself to the physical, intellectual, 
social, moral, and professional demands placed upon him. To 
these requirements, the teacher must evidently add the ability 
to meet the specific demands of that profession. Thus it is 
seen that the college or university offering teacher-training 
must govern itself by the need of the student teacher to secure 
success through ability to meet acceptably the respective 
demands. 


te 


STUDIES 


In order to determine what factors affect the future suc- 
cess of student teachers, the writer has surveyed a number 
of studies which have been made in this field, and he is 
briefly summarizing representative ones in the paragraphs 
which follow. 

Reudiger and Strayer determine the merit of teachers in 
service by the following Criteria, which, of course, since these 
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presuppose service must substitute something else for that 


in the 


BONA SHE 


10. 
11. 
12. 


case of student teachers. 


Experience in years. 

General teaching merit. 

Health. 

Personal appearance. 

Initiative or originality. 

Strength of personality. 

Control, or ability to keep order. 
Teaching skill, method. 

Ability to carry out suggestions. 
Accord between teacher and pupil. 
Progressive scholarship or studiousness. 
Social factors outside of school. 


Copper of the Northern State Teachers College, Marquette, 
Michigan, carried on an experiment in which he had forty- 
nine college students to list the traits which they considered 
most important in an ideal teacher. The following results 
were obtained from this experiment. 


Rank Quality Frequency 
1 Personality 33 
2 Interest in pupils. 15 
3 Knowledge of subject matter. 14 
4 Love of children. 14 
5 Vitality. 14 
6 Patience. 13 
7 Personal appearance. 11 
8 Impartiality. 11 
9 Character. 10 

10 Discipline. 10 


Buellesfield in studying the problem of individual efficiency 
in teaching, reports the following causes of failures, thereby 
showing the qualities that were lacking in teachers and indi- 
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cating what qualities should be developed by student teachers 


in order to achieve success. 


Con- 


Chief tributory 


Causes of Failure Cause 
Weakness of discipline 114 
Lack of judgment 54 
Deficient in scholarship 42 
Poor methods 41 
Daily preparation insufficient 24 
Lack of industry 19 
Too nervous 17 
Deficient in social qualities 15 
Unprofessional attitudes 14 
Unattractive appearance 12 
Poor health 12 
Lack of culture and refinement 11 
Uninterested in work of teaching 10 
Too many outside interests 10 
Immoral 10 
Too frivolous 9 
Disloyalty 9 
Could not control temper 7 
Deceitful 7 
Untidy in dress 7 
Remained too long 5 
Too immature 3 


Religious views condemned by community 2 


Cause 


54 
86 
40 
79 
51 
29 
45 
27 
28 
29 
13 
28 
26 
23 

1 
17 
16 
23 
19 
14 
17 
13 

3 


Total 


168 
140 
82 
120 
75 
47 
62 
42 
42 
41 
25 
39 
36 
33 
11 
26 
25 
30 
26 
21 
22 
16 
5 


Miss Moses, another student of the problem, gives the fol- 


lowing causes of failure. 


Rank 


Poor instruction 

Weakness of personality 

Lack of interest in work 

Weakness in discipline 

Lack of sympathy 

Inability to codperate 

Unprofessional attitude 

Weakness in knowledge of subject 
matter 

Disloyalty 

Immorality 

Poor health 


SEPP PMSF PRY 
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43 
35 
30 
26 
30 
14 
12 


12 
7 
4 
2 


No. of J 
failures of total 


07 


20.97 
17.07 
14.54 
12.68 
9.75 
6.82 
5.85 


5.85 
3.41 
1.93 

97 
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In the study of Buellesfield, weakness in discipline was the 
chief cause of failure. Reudiger and Strayer emphasize that 
a high relation exists between teaching skill and ability to 
keep order. The table given above shows that weakness in 
discipline is considered fourth in importance. School admin- 
istrators, superintendents, and others seem to think that 
there is a high correlation between weakness in discipline 
and lack of personality. 

Frasier and Armentrout list personality, scholarship, and 
professional training as the three major factors of efficiency 
in teaching. 


Among the agencies that make contact with teachers in a 
way to require decisive and positive knowledge concerning 
them are the placement bureaus or appointment offices that 
act as clearing houses for the securing of teachers and vice- 
versa for the securing of positions for teachers. A _ well- 
known placement bureau states the following: “In the em- 
ployment of a teacher, broadly speaking, there are two neces- 
sary considerations that determine whether or not a candi- 
date is eligible. The first is training, and this can be obtained 


reliably from the college records of the applicant. The sec- 


ond consideration which is much less easily determined is 
personality. It is as important to the teacher as to the school 
that these two considerations be weighed carefully, frankly 
admitting that the human element entering into the second 
consideration is probably the one that will determine the 
success or failure of the teacher. The teacher’s agency, 
properly conducted, takes into account all the factors that 
determine success. This accumulates information and per- 
sonal data and thus affords real protection to schools nego- 
tiating through it.” 

Still another agency, doing a wide business throughout the 
United States, states the following list of qualities which are 
considered essential for a successful teacher: 


1. Scholarship. 
2. Experience. 
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Skill and ability as an instructor. 

Power as a disciplinarian. 

Power as an organizer and school builder. 

Personal appearance. 

Manners, habits. 

General culture. 

Strength of character. 

Popularity, and ability to hold the good will of patrons 
and pupils. 

Pyle in his study of intelligence and teaching success says 
that while intelligence tests enable us to predict with some 
success the academic record of students, they do not enable 
us to predict success in practice teaching nor later teaching 
success in actual service. He says further that the training 
departments’ estimate of the quality of practice teaching is 
of slight value in predicting the later estimates made by the 
teachers’ principals. Quoting from Pyle, he says, “We may 
hazard the suggestion that what seems to be needed now is 
an objective method of measuring the quality of teaching. 
It may be that when we have found an accurate objective 
method of measuring the quality of teaching we can find 
some means of predicting the future success of a candidate, 
for the teaching profession, but, at the present, in the light 
of such knowledge as we now have, we cannot predict teach- 
ing success. . . . There are at least 100 items that operate 
to produce teaching success. Intelligence is only one of the 
100.” 


Coffman in his study says that there must be a wide array 
of factors which contribute to efficiency in teaching and that 
there is no accepted scheme for the rating of teachers. He 
says that returns from superintendents show that opinion 
rather than a definite instrument is used as the basis for 
estimating the worth of teachers; he adds that no one knows 
as the result of a trustworthy study, how the qualities that 
constitute merit in teaching should be arranged, their rela- 
tive importance, and that no one knows just what qualities 
should receive recognition by high school administrators. 
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In a study of the virtues and faults of practice teachers, 
Mersereau says that in the first place the virtues of practice 
teachers are largely those of personality, and that if a method 
of selection of prospective students is ever devised, traits of 
personality should play a large and basic part. The faults 
of practice teachers according to his study are largely those 
of knowledge and method, both of which can be remedied by 
requiring a more thorough knowledge of subject matter and 
by placing more emphasis upon method. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The writer agrees with Symonds when he says that one 
of the most stubborn problems facing scientific education is 
the measurement of teaching efficiency. Many studies have 
been made which have reached various conclusions as to the 
qualities essential for successful teaching, but at the present 
time there seems to be no accepted standard for predicting 
the success of student teachers or of judging the success of 
teachers in service. Little reliability can be placed in the 
numerous rating schemes for evaluating teachers. 

In attempting to summarize the general consensus of opin- 
ion as contained in the studies, the writer feels justified in 
concluding that the student teacher should develop himself 
in the following respects: (1) strength of personality, (2) 
mastery of subject matter, (3) understanding of the methods, 
principles, and techniques of teaching, (4) ability as disci- 
plinarian, (5) interest in the profession, (6) human sym- 
pathy. 

There is a need for much further investigation in the 
future. 














Education By Indirection 


JOSEPH V. COLLINS 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


EDUCATION in the United States during the last 
= = thirty or forty years of the nineteenth century 
= E ¢ and the first thirty years of the twentieth may 
2 = be contrasted broadly by saying that the former 
SummUucnnm«|g Was direct and the latter is indirect. In the 
= = former period the goal was set up and the 
= = 


attempt made to reach it by the shortest and 
most direct way. The whole course of study 
and the contents of particular branches were arranged with 
this in mind. In the latter period the aim is to reach the 
goal by a more roundabout and interesting way. But the 
reader will want to be convinced that this is a fair description. 

To better understand the question let us consider the steps 
of the learning process, which in particular are those fol- 
lowed in science. First a topic is studied inductively from 
concrete examples. Examining these what is common to all 
is discerned; then this knowledge is extended and the gen- 
eralized truth formulated. Finally from generalization to 
application by deduction is easy reasoning. Then after hav- 
ing derived a series of truths, as just described, these truths 
are classified and arranged into branches of study. With the 
foregoing in mind one can readily construct a lesson plan, 
set up a unit of study, or write a textbook. 

Trouble arises when some of the steps of the learning 
process are dropped out. The old education was prone to 
omit the earlier steps of the induction and pass too quickly 
to the generalization, often going to it directly. The new 
education criticized the old but itself fell into an even greater 
error by jumping over the comparison of data and the gen- 
eralization, thus going directly from the early steps of the 
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induction to the application. It was said the old learning 
did not transfer; but neither does the new. 

The field of education has been pictured as a graveyard. 
In it lie buried many false theories, which however have a 
strange way of coming back to life again. Men are forever 
rediscovering the value of interest, motives and purpose in 
the learning process. Each new discoverer seems to think 
he is the first. Your real discoverer is one who finds a satis- 
factory way of securing them. 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century the old subjec- 
tive psychology was replaced by a newer and more experi- 
mental type, but still, as Dr. Watson himself avers, a very 
crude one. This new psychology was used to denounce the 
old education in unmeasured terms. It sounded the praises 
of interest and motivation, offered its remedies, but drew 
altogether too large conclusions from its experimental inves- 
tigations. Incited by these wholesale criticisms many men 
of great prominence, captains of industry, distinguished liter- 
ary men, engineers, etc., took it on themselves to tell the 
world what was the matter with education. They would have 
resented hotly advice as to their own affairs from outsiders, 
but felt so sure of their judgment from experience in youth, 
that they could not doubt the value of their findings. One 
example may be given. A President of the Authors’ League, 
advised by both Woodrow Wilson and Dean West to take 
the classical course, in later life imagined he had discovered 
a short cut to learning by a fast pony express, thus disown- 
ing his own mother. The country was full of those who knew 
they never learned anything from this or that study. But 
the fact is that the ramifications of learning that go out from 
any one study are legion and marvelously intertwined. How 
and what we learn is a very subtle matter. Thus despised 
algebra, usually chosen to slam education, is the only gate- 
way to the study of the vast field of quantity (beyond its 
simplest elements), and knowledge is largely acquired from 
the study of just two things, qualities and quantities. Be- 
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sides, algebra is the only language other than English that 
millions of people ever learn. Who knows then what a per- 
son gets out of his algebra even though he never understood 
it very well and never liked it. One may study chemistry 
for only a few months, obtaining a notion of matter as made 
up of molecules, atoms and electrons, and then be able to 
understand in a general way a vast deal that he comes across 
in his reading, and yet not know much of anything of tech- 
nical chemistry. 


The way to make a subject interesting for most persons 
is to make it easy to understand and apply. This both the 
old and the new education have tried to do, each in its own 
way. Quite the easiest manner in which to make the differ- 
ence between these ways clear is to present a few examples, 
the subject matter chosen being familiar to everyone. Let 
us consider for a moment the learning of language. By the 
old pla:: the rules of grammar were given and the learner 
was expected to apply them to exercises. By the new plan 
the learner is given examples and is expected to go directly 
from them to the application. The earlier procedure was 
dry and uninteresting, and the purpose not very clear to the 
learner. But the later course has elements of vagueness about 
it and does not seem to clinch any knowledge in the student’s 
mind. Take the cases of irregular verbs and prepositions 
taking the objective. The rules are simple in the extreme, 
and all the learner has to do is to memorize the principal 
parts of the verbs and the declension of the pronouns. If 
however the student has never made the generalization re- 
quired, he is quite likely to become confused. Had this gram- 
matical knowledge been acquired inductively in the first place, 
then generalized, and then applied, it would have been retained 
in the mind of the student permanently. It may be noted 
here that if the whole inductive and deductive procedure were 
carried through in various studies, pupils would soon come 
to understand and expect it. 

Again let us consider the learning of the meaning of pre- 
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fixes and suffixes from the Latin. One would think if the 
learner had come upon these prefixes and suffixes in literally 
thousands of words, he would sense their meaning and be 
able to apply this knowledge in the analysis of new words. 
Now experience demonstrates that this learning does not 
transfer. It must be taught directly, using all the steps of 
the learning process. 


As another example, consider the learning of beginning 
reading. The old education generalized at first by having 
the sounds of the letters memorized, and then applied this 
knowledge into making out new words. The new education 
on the other hand teaches by the word or sentence method 
and expects the child to recognize and memorize the sounds 
of the letters, that is generalize for itself. This course is 
followed for a couple of years. If the child does generalize 
for itself, well and good; but if it does not, there is trouble 
and plenty of it. If our language were remade so that each 
letter and digraph connoted only one sound, the old method 
would have an advantage it does not now possess. Never- 
theless, if the two methods of teaching reading were com- 
bined, the new plan would have a marked advantage over 
either alone. 

In algebra the old education rapidly generalized the solu- 
tion of equations of the first degree into three or four well 
distinguished steps. The new education separates each of 
these steps into many cases, and never generalizes anything. 
If the merits of these two plans could only be consolidated, 
only good could result. 

Now the characteristics we have seen in language and 
mathematics run through the whole curriculum of studies. 
In moral education the use of the new plan results in a trag- 
edy. In the old education honesty, truth-telling, altruism, 
high ideals were taught as generalized moral qualities which 
the young were asked to acquire as part of their character 
building. In the new education all these qualities are taught 
by examples of noble conduct to be emulated. Unfortunately 
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the new generation sees little or no connection between the 
conduct and teachings of men like Washington, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and Edison, and their own conduct. Neither 
do they see a relationship between the lives of the heroes 
and heroines of literature and the drama (including its latest 
forms), and their own lives. Why should they? There is 
no attempt in the new education to make the generalizations 
needed to enforce the association. What appreciation can 
there be of the dangers Washington and his army went 
through, or of the privations Lincoln and other pioneers 
endured, by the present safe and prosperous generation? 
The schools are making every effort to teach good citizen- 
ship. But if this instruction is not backed up by a moral 
training which affects the lives of pupils in other vital ways, 
how much can we expect will come from it? 


The education we now have has been described as little 
more than a series of impressions left on children’s minds. 
It may be thought of as a sequence of exposures to knowledge. 
But if education is a process of drawing out of one, of self- 
help, then much of our instruction does not function very 
well. Of course, many schools in the older times were using 
the later methods, and vice versa, and perhaps not a few 
have followed the wise scientific method in all its essential 
steps throughout both periods. But speaking broadly, the 
presentation of the old and the new educations has just made 
it no misrepresentation. 

There is one respect in which the new higher education 
seems to be direct where the old was indirect. The new 
education specializes earlier and for a longer period than 
the old. However, it may turn out that the direct way is 
really indirect, and does not reach a proper goal. This new 
education cuts out all the philosophical studies, most of the 
humanities and other cultural subjects, such as esthetics. 
Whether a man by the cultural route would know as much 
of his specialty as the specialist, would be open for investi- 
gation, but life does not stop with graduation. Thoughtful 
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men are wondering if we have not made a serious mistake 
in specializing too much. A college president tells of how 
he heard a specialist describe an investigation he had con- 
ducted and marvelled at the precautions taken to arrive at 
the truth. Later the president learned this same great spe- 
cialist had voted the vice ticket at the next election. 

There are some ways in which the new education is far 
stronger than the old. Thus it counts and measures and 
weighs and experiments and investigates along many lines 
that were not dreamed of in earlier days. When the results 
of these investigations are put to wise use, progress must 
follow. However it should be noted that most of this experi- 
menting and investigating has been accomplished by men and 
women trained by the old educational methods. 

There is one respect in which both the old and the new 
educations are indirect. To acquire knowledge we employ 
an antiquated language and weights and measures, which 
constitute a heavy handicap on us as compared with other 
great races. We are using an ox-team instead of an auto- 
mobile for transportation on the educational highway. Our 
children are inhibited in their work tens of millions of times 
a day and all unnecessary. A new form of our language 
which would be no harder to learn to read than most dialect 
would lift our educational standard for the whole people two 
years upward, and remove a world of trouble. But not one 
educator or teacher in ten thousand is lifting his or her little 
finger to change conditions. Why should not our army of 
research workers turn their attention to this matter instead 
of spending their time counting misspelled words, bad verb 
forms, 320-rod acres, etc., etc. 

Why not replace indirect by direct education? Why not 
change to a simplified language and weights and measures? 
Why not adopt scientific methods of instruction in place of 
the faulty short-cuts now employed? Why not mingle cul- 
tural with bread-and-butter training? The future of Amer- 
ica is bound up in the problem of securing a better type of 
education. 




















Armies and Police 
LUCIA AMES MEAD, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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brigadier-general who was recruiting boys for 
summer camps adduced the following reasons 
A why armies should be built up. They are from 

an address of Secretary Weeks to West Point 
mmc Students: 

“The civilization of the world rests on no 
surer foundation than did the civilization of 
SE Boston at the time of the police strike, and if 
it were not for the restraining effect of military establish- 
ments of the nations of the world, an indescribable state of 
chaos would result and civilization would be rapidly termi- 
nated through self-destruction. . . . I have no patience with 
the oft-repeated statement that the United States does not 
need an army. It is just as reasonable to say that New York, 
Boston, and our large cities do not need a police force.” 

This is a naive, sincere statement which expresses the 
average point of view, though Americans are very few who 
are urging abolition of our army until other nations act 
simultaneously. 

The militarists, that is, those who rely on military force 
as our best defence against our chief dangers, are instilling 
these ideas into the minds of the eager boys in our high 
schools who are practicing rifle-shooting so successfully. 
They are being told that they will be our chief defence in 
“our next war.” They are not being told what the Pact of 
Paris signifies. It is high time that every teacher taught the 
sharp distinction between armies and police; between the 
work of slaughtering wholesale one’s own species, which no 
flock or herd in the brute creation ever does; which lions 
and tigers and wolves never do; and the work which police 
and sheriffs are called upon to do. Confusion of thought on 
this subject is very common and very dangerous. Some of 
our eminent men in public position, and our editors and 
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preachers, have not learned what every school-girl should 
know. Incalculable harm comes from inoculating immature 
minds with false analogies, especially when they concern 
questions of life and death. All questions concerning armies 
and navies, have to do with life and death. 

Police are necessary, be they city, state or national police. 
That is unquestioned except by anarchists. Police exist, for 
the most part, to perform kindly, protective functions. They 
guide the traffic, stop runaways, order us to put sand on 
slippery sidewalks; they guard people and property in time 


_of fire. They arrest criminals but do not punish the man 


they arrest. They are permitted to use only enough force to 
get a man to court where he is tried by judge and jury and 
by laws made by legislators. A policeman may himself be 
punished if he uses more force than is necessary, as Boston 
police did when they had their wages docked for a month 
for using their sticks too freely over the backs of Tech- 
nology students some years ago. 


All the force that a policeman can use is to get a man to 
court. Armies and navies never take anyone to court or 
help towards judicial decision. Sometimes they may be 
borrowed for police functions in time of earthquake or 
disaster. Just so, the firewarden summons the druggist 
and grocer to fight forest fires when the town is threatened. 
But men do not make armor-plate, or go through the bayonet 
drill, for the purpose of being able to carry fuel and food 
to Messina sufferers, or to keep guard in San Francisco 
when there is an earthquake. When called to enforce the 
law against rum-runners they thought it would “lower their 
morale.” 


Armies and navies are the instruments of nations to carry 
on duelling on the grand scale. They purpose settling ques- 
tions of boundary lines or justice by explosives. Whatever 
may be said of civil war, which may break out after inter- 
national war is ended, or of past wars, when there were no 
easily available substitutes for war, future war between the 
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60 rations that have signed the Paris Pact,—which includes 
all the great nations of the earth—becomes a crime of the 
first magnitude. 


Police are non-rival bodies. The police of Albany are not 
preparing to protect themselves against the police of Buffalo. 
The militia of one state does not threaten the militia of an- 
other state. But armies and navies are always rival bodies, 
We have police because we need them. We have an army 
and navy because other nations do. Their kind of work is 
destruction of their own species. Sometimes the victor has 
more right on his side than has the defeated side; sometimes 
not. It is not always true that “conquer we must when our 
cause it is just.” Money and muscle and munitions and propa- 
ganda have a great deal to do with success. The last war 
showed that lying propaganda played an enormous part. 

The work of the sheriff, of the city police, the state police, 
and national guard, will always be necessary. No right- 
minded person will tolerate slackness on the part of a sheriff 
who sees a lynching mob approach to break down a jail door 
and hang an untried criminal to a lamp-post. He will read 
the riot act, and ought to shoot if they do not withdraw. If 
they fall back he will not pursue them as an army pursues 
a fleeing foe. Rear Admiral W. C. Cole told the International 
Relations Institute in Berkeley, California, that “Behind all 
international agreements there is but one final sanction— 
force.” This is the popular Annapolis and West Point doc- 
trine. The boycott and economic pressure are far more pow- 
erful than explosives to compel a change of policy, as China 
has taught Japan, and as our cotton manufacturers discovered 
some years ago. 

A minimum of force is necessary in the world just as a 
minimum of arsenic may be in medicine, when it would be 
fatal if taken by the spoonful. The notion that “but for mili- 
tary establishments, civilization would rapidly be terminated” 
would be ludicrous were it not so tragically contrary to his- 
tory. The large majority of people behave themselves and 
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are not daily tempted to commit arson, forgery, and murder. 
If they were, it would require a policeman to watch every 
family. We know a town in Maine which has 13,000 inhabi- 
tants and boasts only two policeman; one in Pennsylvania 
of 17,000 which has only seven policemen. A like proportion 
is true of our country and other civilized countries. Were 
it not that rational people see the necessity of keeping law 
and order, and are willing without any force to do so, there 
would not be enough force possible to compel them to do se. 
Government rests, not primarily on force, but on the con- 
sent of the governed, whether implicit or explicit. 

Highly-trained experts in the technique of war are the last 
persons who should be called on to deal with the philosophy 
of war. As well ask a shoemaker whether he thinks you 
ought to have more shoes, as to ask a General whether we 
need more guns. 
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A Student Presents The Professor 


FRANCIS C. PRAY 
31 FEARING ST., AMHERST, MASS. 
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T is long enough now that the professor has 


eum«cnute 155% at him. More than that, I am not going 


to look at the king in his castle, the classroom, but rather 
I am going to discuss him in his relationships outside his 
castle and present what I think is a fairly typical student 
opinion. There has been enough said by professors concern- 
ing the students. It is time that a student should present 
the professor. 

The college professor is, after all, a rather remarkable 
fellow, even though at times he seems estranged from our 
normal college activities. Side-boards have come and gone 
from our professorial chairs, yet the ancient tradition per- 
sists. The professor is a man set apart from the normal, 
humdrum, worldly citizen, a man set apart by a fearsome 
abyss from the student body. But is this true? I believed 
this old tradition for three long years until, but lately, I 
began to look professors in the eye, instead of in the fore- 
head, and saw a little of the man behind the position. Then 
I began to study my professors in relation to the different 
aspects of college life; their interest in athletics, academics, 
and the student as an individual. 

The attitude that the professor takes in regard to ath- 
letics is often puzzling to the undergraduates, but a remark 
that one of my professors let fall in lecture not long ago has 
greatly cleared up this point, in my mind, at least. It seems 
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to be a commonly accepted principle that professors, as a 
whole, are apathetic, not to say, antagonistic, toward the 
whole system of organized college athletics. Educators are 
widely quoted as decrying the evils of organized college ath- 
letics. Newspapers devote columns to highly-powered, press- 
agented denunciations of the whole fabric of organized col- 
lege athletics. But this antagonism, is it representative of 
the attitude of the average professor? Even a superficial 
study of the situation will show that this is not so. The 
scathing denunciations emanate from a few strictly central- 
ized sources, mainly newspaper-solicited opinions from edu- 
cators at the larger universities. The attitude of the great 
majority of professors, though; what is that? 

It is time to get back to that chance remark that I men- 
tioned above. The professor in question remarked that, after 
all, in fifteen or twenty years, athletics begin to lose that 
glamour which makes them so attractive to the college stu- 
dent. On a little reflection we see how true this is. For 
football, baseball, basketball, are not in essence, progressive 
games. They vary little from year to year, and as season 
follows season who can blame the professor for becoming just 
a little saturated with the whole program. The college pro- 
fessor, unlike the college student, is not exposed to one brief, 
dazzling contact with the romance of athletics. Rather he 
is exposed for an indefinitely long period in close, disillusion- 
ing proximity with them. No, the professor is not antago- 
nistic toward college athletics, he is merely satiated with 
them. They are an old story to him. We must give the 
professor a break. After all (and in the eternal fatuousness 
of youth I say it), the professor was young once. He has 
been through the mill that turns flaming youth into sane, 
respectable citizenry, and now we must yield him the right 
to be apathetic toward our athletic program. It all lies in 
the point of view. I must respect the professor in his atti- 
tude of gentle but disinterested tolerance of the mad struggles 


and the excited, feverish vaporings of the student body over 
its athletics. 
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In academic activities, on the other hand, the professor 
plays a very important part. It is here that we can study 
him to best advantage. As a coach of debating, director of 
dramatics, or advisor and leader of literary clubs, the pro- 
fessor enters personally into undergraduate activities. It is 
in these fields that the theoretical knowledge of our profes- 
sors finds best expression. But wait one moment. Is this 
admitted interest on the part of the professor in regard to 
extra-curricula academic activities, the kind of interest that 
is desirable? 

In debating, the professor-coach plays, at best, a dictatorial 
part. The students, members of the debating squad, may 
gather the material, organize it for presentation, but it is the 
coach who makes the final cuts, approves or disapproves the 
plan of presentation and sets his seal of authority on the 
ultimate choice. Debating is hardly a student activity. It 
is a faculty activity manifest through the group of students 
who are sufficiently amenable to the dictates of the coach to 
place themselves under him. The debating coach is the 
worthy war-lord, who, like a football coach, sends his teams 
forth to fight along the lines that, in conclave, he has laid 
down. Student initiative is not allowed to go to the logical 
conclusion. 

In Glee Club work this same influence is manifested by 
the leader. Songs are chosen according to the wishes and 
judgment of the individual in charge. When I try out for 
the Glee Club I am fully aware that I am not going to join 
a student organization, but rather, I am going to join just 
another sort of team, coached by a faculty member and sent 
forth to do its best along lines laid down to fit all contin- 
gencies. 


Even in literary clubs, where the highest sort of individual- 
ism should be the rule, the influence of the professor is 
indelibly present. The open discussions are Mussolini-like in 
the deference of the club members to the expressions of 
opinion of the leader. 
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Now I am not sanguinary of the immediate success of 100% 
student directed academic activities, but it does seem to me, 
and should seem to anyone who pauses to give the matter a 
little thought, that the present dominance of student activities 
by faculty direction is nothing less than repressive of true 
student initiative. The student, as things stand now, is never 
for an instant free of the control of the professor. The guid- 
ing glove may be light, but it hides a hand of iron. Let any 
organization turn for a moment from the straight and narrow 
path of faculty supervision and try to run themselves and 
see how long before that iron hand closes on their collective 
collar and turns them back into line. 

I see the body of professors, in relation to undergraduate 
activities, as a great rapacious mind, tolerant of those things 
outside its field of interest, but jealous, oh, how jealous, of 
its rights and individual methods in molding and forming 
the student into some dogmatically conceived ideal of per- 
fection. The student comes to college to develop himself, 
feel out his own capabilities and interest, but let him watch 
closely that he is not exploited, developed according to the 
ideas of his monitory professors. 

I have spent considerable time in showing my explanation 
of the professor in relation to the ordinary extra-curricula 
activities of undergraduate life. I have shown how the posi- 
tion of the professor in regard to athletics is one of tolerant 
disinterest, how the position of the professor in regard to 
academics is one of practical, even though not theoretical, 
domination. But there is another side of the professor which 
I have not touched upon as yet. I present the professor as 
a friend. 


The professor as a friend. Some of my readers will 
undoubtedly lift their hands in quaint amaze over the fact 
of an undergraduate daring to seek to show his professors 
as numbering among his most personal friends. But is this 
so amazing? Is not the old tradition dead, even yet, that a 
professor is set apart by a fearsome social and intellectual 
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abyss from the student body, that a declared state of war 
exists between the students and the faculty? I have noticed 
many college freshmen in their first surprise at finding their 
professor a human, likeable individual, rather than the stern, 
formidable pedagogue which they had been led to suspect 
stalked ominously through the dim hallways of learning. 


Almost every professor seeks to meet the students who 
are especially interested in his field. This desire to know 
the students better generally results in informal discussion 
groups held in the professor’s home, or Sunday night lunches 
with discussion following. In the small college of which I 
am a student, I can name at least one, and in many cases 
three or four such groups in every one of the major and 
minor courses offered in the curriculum. The usual procedure 
of such groups is to meet once a week, or at other convenient 
intervals, to discuss topics related to the work under consid- 
eration followed by a frank and very informal discussion of 
almost any conceivable subject which may come up. All 
restrictions of discipline and the natural reticence of a stu- 
dent toward his teacher tend to disappear in a growing bond 
of understanding engendered by this close personal contact. 

Professors, also, many times deliberately cultivate the 
friendship of a student who seems to them particularly in 
agreement with their own hopes and ambitions. Many times 
this sort of friendship simply grows out of a chance personal 
contact of student with professor in which each immediately 
sees in the other those qualities which seem most desirable. 
This sort of spontaneous mutual liking is evidenced by the 
great number of cases where a teacher makes a sort of pro- 
tege of one of his pupils (do not confuse protege with “teach- 
er’s pet”), the relationship usually being that intimate under- 
standing between scholar and truth-seeker. 

The close friendships developed between the student and 
professor almost invariably carry over into after-graduate 
life. To many, many alumni the first thought that comes to 
their mind when back at college for a reunion or visit, is 
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to call on their friends among the professors. I have talked 
with professors whose homes were crowded at reunions with 
returning alumni. I have talked with alumni, and both 
groups concur in saying that the happiest part of a college 
reunion is the renewing of friendships formed during pre- 
vious college days. Yes, the professor bulks large to us 
undergraduates in the role of friend. 

I hope that I have dispelled to some extent, the cloud of 
popular misconception of the men whom we know as our 
professors. Professors are but human. Their attitude toward 
athletics is merely that supremely well-known state, boredom 
at the too-familiar. Do not misinterpret their attitude toward 
sports. They seem to me to be just tired of it all. Their 
attitude toward academic activities is pathetically natural, a 
desire to dominate where domination is possible. Are there 
many of us who can wield what little power we have wisely? 
The professor’s attitude toward the individuals of the stu- 
dent body is merely the age-old search for companionship of 
others of the same characteristics coupled with a sincere de- 
sire to contribute to the general welfare. The teacher has 
ceased to be the embodiment of all that is most unpleasant 
in the learning process, and becomes a man before my eyes. 
It is with feeling of prideful, comradeship that I present my 
friend, the professor. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The Statistical Summary of Education, 1927-28, recently published 
by the Federal Office of Education, contains one section of valuable 
data that had not previously been collected since 1915. This has to 
do with expenditures for textbooks. The Commissioner of Education 
has ascertained that only 1 63/100 per cent of the expenditures for 
public schools are represented by the net cost of public-school text- 
books. This figure is much smaller than that for 1913, when 2 73/100 
per cent of the expenditure for public schools was represented by 
the net cost of textbooks. He also found that in 1928 the net cost 
of public-school textbooks, elementary and high school, was $1.351 
per child enrolled. These are indeed low figures and clearly show 
that so far as textbooks are concerned public-school expenditures are 
handled very economically. Indeed the question might be raised 
whether our expenditures for textbooks are not disproportionately 
small. 

For those with a taste for statistics there is a wealth of data in 
the Summary referred to. It is shown, for instance, that the total 
net cost of books for elementary schools, public and private, in the 
United States and Philippine Islands amounts to nearly $23,000,000, 
while the corresponding cost for high-school textbooks is a bit over 
$16,000,000. Thus the net cost of school textbooks produced in the 
United States amounts in grand total to about $39,000,000. This 
business is divided among sixty publishers including the state printer 
in California. 

Of course this $39,000,000 for school textbooks seems small when 
we compare it with some of our other expenditures. According to 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1929, the manufac- 
ture of chewing gum is a business half as large again, and that of 
making confectionery ten times as large. Even in these days of 
small, plain hats for the ladies, millinery costs five times as much as 
school textbooks. Soap costs seven times as much; and when we 
come to the figures for cigars and cigarettes, we find that our tribute 
to Lady Nicotine is about twenty-five times that to Minerva, if the 
latter lady is fairly represented by textbooks for the schools. Even 
for the lowly match which blazes for an instant as we light our 
cigarette we surrender more millions than we do for the arithmetics, 
geographies, and other textbooks with which we equip all the ele- 
mentary grades of all our public and private schools. Truly we 
ought to be able to afford the best textbooks. N. B. This was sent 
to us by Ginn & Company, Publishers. 
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Since 1907 the observance of the last Saturday and Sunday in 
January as “Child Labor Day” has been increasingly recognized. 
In 1931 this custom of holding an annual review of the child labor 
situation will be especially timely, following so closely as it does 
upon President Hoover’s White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 

At this Conference, to be held in Washington in November, a 
special Committee on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor of which 
Miss Anne 8S. Davis of Chicago is Chairman, will present a complete 
summary of the child labor situation in this country together with 
carefully formulated recommendations for future action. 

Although the figures of the 1930 census with regard to the employ- 
ment of children have not yet been compiled, there is ample evi- 
dence that children are still employed under harmful conditions in 
every state. Child labor laws and their enforcement differ widely 
throughout the country and although it is possible to name a dozen 
states with comparatively adequate laws and another dozen with 
especially weak laws, the fact remains that there is not a single 
state with laws so adequate, enforcement so rigorous, educational 
standards so high that it can afford to point out the derelictions of 
other states and ignore its own. 

The number of children going to work is but one factor in the 
child labor situation. The educational requirements which they must 
meet before leaving school, standards for insuring their physical fit- 
ness for work, the hours of work, the types of occupations they enter, 
whether or not they are permitted to go into occupations which may 
subject them to industrial accidents or moral hazards—all these points 
must be considered in determining how free a given community is 
from the evils of child labor. 

Child Labor Day presents the opportunity for the people of any 
state to give thought once again to the conditions of child employ- 
ment in their own community. Any one interested in knowing more 
about child labor conditions can secure information from the National 
Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. This 
Committee will send free of charge to any interested reader, informa- 
tion with regard to child labor in any state, together with literature, 
posters, plays and photographs. 





As a memorial to the late Edward L. Doheny, Jr., a new library 
building is to take its place on the campus of the University of 
Southern California, according to announcement of Dr. R. B. von 
KleinSmid, President of the University. The structure is to be 
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called “The Edward L. Doheny, Jr., Memorial Library,” and wil] 
be a fitting memorial. He was one of the University’s most inter. 
ested and loyal supporters. He served as President of the Alumni 
Association from 1923 to 1925, and was an active member of the 
Board of Trustees of the University from 1919 to 1929. Born in 
Los Angeles on November 6, 1893, the Junior Edward L. Doheny 
was graduated from Los Angeles High School in 1912. He entered 
the University of Southern California and was graduated on June 
8, 1916 with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. His major was Mathe- 
matics and he also took courses in Law. He was a quiet, young man, 
reserved and studious, one who ever possessed the ability to demand 
confidence and respect. “That a new and adequate Library Build- 
ing, planned as one of the finest structures to distinguish the campus 
at University Park, should be erected in honor of Edward L. Doheny, 
Jr., student, alumnus, and trustee of the University of Southern 
California, and bear his name, is a matter of great gratification to 
the University community and to the administration, faculty, alumni, 
and student body,” stated President von KleinSmid. 





The National Council of Teachers of English at the annual meet- 
ing in Cleveland, at Thanksgiving time, will consider “a curriculum 
vertically integrated to develop the tastes and powers useful in after- 
life.” Sessions will begin on Thanksgiving afternoon with reports 
of several committees, followed in the evening by three addresses 
on the appreciation of literature. 

In conformity with the theme of the convention, the address of 
the President, Miss Ruth Mary Weeks, of Kansas City, will be on 
“Educating the Whole Child.” There will be section meetings on 
oral English, written composition, reading, grammar, adapting to 
ability, junior college, teachers’ colleges, junior and senior high 
schools, extra-curricular activities. The elementary section on Satur- 
day morning offers nine speakers. 

A significant international aspect of teaching will be furnished 
by a conference on European methods of teaching composition and 
literature under the chairmanship of Dr. J. H. Hanford, Western 
Reserve University. 

Reports on methods of teaching in Italy, France, and Great Bri- 
tain will be made by Phyllis Robbins of Boston, Russell P. Jameson 
of Oberlin, J. R. Derby of Iowa State College and Bruno Rosselli of 
Vassar. About one hundred persons are scheduled to address the 
meetings, among them Harry C. Morrison of Chicago; Lucy Wilson 
of Philadelphia, recently in Chile to study schools; Lucy Chapman of 
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the Ethical Culture School, New York; B. S. Monroe of Cornell; 
Merrill Bishop of San Antonio; Mabel C. Hermans of Los Angeles; 
0. B. Sperlin, University of Washington. 

Conditions in Russia will be described at the banquet by Anna 
Louise Strong of Moscow, who will speak on “Mass Education in 
Reading,” and Hallie Flanagan of Vassar, “The Educational Theater 
in Russia.” Practical conditions in the theater will be discussed by 
Jane Keeler, who directed the winners of the Belasco cup, and 
Frederic McConnell, Director of the Cleveland Play House. 

There will be three exhibits:— creative writing, model classroom. 
books. 

Reservations for rooms should be sent directly to the Statler Hotel. 
Purchasers of railroad tickets should ask for certificates, which, if 
a certain number are issued, will guarantee return tickets at reduced 
fares. Then local committees, under the general chairmanship of 
Clarence Stratton, Director of English in Cleveland High Schools, 
are arranging details of meetings and entertainment.—From Clara 
E. Ewalt. 





Results of notable value for vocational education, gathered together 
during four years’ research work by a group of psychologists at the 
University of Minnesota, have now been published by the University 
of Minnesota Press in the form of a book entitled “Minnesota Me- 
chanical Ability Tests.” 

Preparation of the tests was directed by Professors Donald G. 
Paterson and Richard M. Elliott, with L. Dewey Anderson acting 
as chief investigator, Herbert A. Toops as statistical consultant, and 
Edna Heidbreder as editor of the report. The work was done mainly 
with Junior High School boys of Minneapolis, whose course includes 
compulsory training in shop practice. 

The investigators found that “mechanical ability,” which was 
defined as that which enables a person to succeed in a restricted 
range of vocational and trade school courses, was a unique trait, not 
depending on abstract intelligence, motor agility, or physical strength, 
and that it was also practically independent of such factors as sex 
and environment. While a high degree of correspondence was found 
to exist between the mechanical ability of fathers and sons, there 
was not much relation between general environmental features and 
mechanical ability. Girls who were given the tests were in only one 
instance markedly inferior to boys. Children who lacked the intelli- 
gence necessary for mental work were in many cases shown to possess 
superior mechanical ability. 
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With these results in mind, the investigators suggest that the 
mechanical ability tests which they have organized and published 
might be given to immigrants entering this country, with a view 
to placing these people in trades where they would have a greater 
chance of success than has been possible under the present haphazard 
system. The chief importance of the tests is, however, in relation 
to vocational training. The examiners have tried out all previously 
existing tests for mechanical ability and carefully weeded out the 
surviving tests in order to keep only the most valid and reliable 
ones. The resulting battery of tests provides a means whereby there 
is reasonable hope for a prediction of success or failure for a student 
entering the field of mechanical work. 

“Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests” contains 586 pages. It is 
plentifully supplied with illustrations and charts, and a bibliography 
is included. 





School savings continue to spread, registering on June 30, 1930, 
the largest number of schools and the greatest number of children 
participating since the school savings plan was inaugurated, says 
the eleventh annual report issued here by the Savings Bank Division, 
American Bankers Association. The total amount of money deposited 
during the year was almost half a million dollars greater than last 
year, but here the record of growth stops, says the report, since the 
net savings from the year’s deposits was only $7,690,530, which was 
$2,849,400 less than the net savings at the close of school in 1929. 
The tendency of greater withdrawals during the past ‘school year is 
attributed by the report to widespread unemployment. 

“There can be scarcely any doubt,” it declares, “of the necessity 
on the part of parents of dipping into the savings of their children. 
Many banks in forwarding their statement of results have said that 
deposits were unsatisfactory because of the extent of unemployment 
in their respective areas.” 

Commenting on this general use of school children’s savings in 
time of need, 'the report quotes William L. Stoddard, executive vice- 
president of the Council on Economie Education in Boston, as say- 
ing in a recent address that “the reserve buying power of the Ameri- 
can people has been a life saver in the present business recession. 
The public schools are beginning to appreciate that they have a 
responsibility in the forming of sound habits as to the uses of money. 
Nothing can more surely stabilize business than to stabilize the indi- 
vidual’s personal money habits, and no agency except the public 
schools can do the job so thoroughly.” 
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As school savings has grown and attracted the attention of a large 
number of people it has taken on the added idea of management, 
the report points out, so that now it comprehends not only personal 
thriftiness but also personal management of finances on the part of 
the child, whether the money at the disposal of the child is secured 
through school savings or otherwise. 

During the year closing June 30 last, the number of schools afford- 
ing opportunity for savings under their auspices was 14,611, in which 
were enrolled 4,817,606 pupils, of whom 4,597,731 participated in 
the plan. Ninety-five per cent of the pupils enrolled were partici- 
pants. Almost 2,000,000 participated each bank day, which ordi- 
narily is once a week. The deposits amounted to $29,113,060 and 
the net savings at the end of the year was $7,690,530. 

The bank balances of the participants remaining at the end of the 
school year, if added to their balances at the end of the previous 
years, amounted to the sum of $52,049,850. This sum does not 
include the balances of those who have withdrawn from school through 
graduation or otherwise. The percentage gain in the number of 
schools was 2.5 per cent, the number of pupils to whom opportunity 
for participation in school savings was afforded increased 1.1 per 
cent, the number actually participating, 8.9 per cent and the number 
of deposits 1.5 per cent. 
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Book Reviews 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN ROME IN THE TIME OF CAESAR AND 
CICERO. By H. A. Treble, M.A., and K. M. King, B.A., Oxford. At 
the Clarendon Press, 1930. Illustrated. A readable book, with over 
sixty illustrations. The student will be delighted with the book, that 
gives so many scenes and descriptions that boys and girls want to 
know about, which show that human life is the same whether now 
or in earlier times. 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRESS, as recorded June 17-22, 1929, at the 
Health Education Conference, Sayville, L. I. 343 pages. Price $1.25. 
American Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
It will tell many a father and mother what to do for the child’s 
troubles, and how to get on in the world. 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. (New York, N. Y.), sends us 
THOMAS JEFFERSON AND EDUCATION IN A REPUBLIC, by Charles 
Flinn Arrowood, Professor of the History and Philosophy of Education 
(The University of Texas). There are two parts; the first gives the 
reader a glimpse of Jefferson’s private life and services; the second, 


Jefferson’s early efforts in behalf of public education and religious 
freedom; a plan of a college; and a bill for a system of Public Edu- 
eation, There is an interesting chapter on Education of Women. 


From the Macmillan Company we have DRAMA AND DRAMATICS. 
By Helen Randle Fish of the South High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
It gives excellent advice about the Value of Dramatics; Reading a 
Play; Kinds of Drama; the Makeup; Acting a Play; Pantomime, Panto- 
mime and Character; the Voice and Physical Aspects; Mental Aspects; 
Diction; Seeing a Play; etc., etc. Part Two gives the reader six one- 
act plays with directions for acting and producing them. 


Also, from Macmillan Company, AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TODAY. 
By William Bennett Munro. There are seven chapters: Background 
and Basis; National Government; National Administration; State Gov- 
ernment; State Administration; Local Government and Administration; 
and Civic Obligations. It is a valuable book for students, made up 
in the Macmillan’s well-known plan and carefulness. 653 pages, illus- 
trated. 


DIETETICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Florence Willard and Lucy 
H. Gillett. The Macmillan Company. This is a revised edition. It 
shows the relations of vitamins and mineral elements, to growth and 
health, which has been of great value to humanity. Price $1.40. 





